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Ir was with no ordinary feelings that we saw the sun usher 
in this great day of the nation. The day is pregnant with 
thoughts—thoughts of the past, thoughts of the future. Twelve 
months ago to-day, we find, in the midst of a general depression 
and gloom, the wise men of the nation assembled at the Capital, 
to direct the country in her trials, and support, if possible, the 
tottering fabric of a once glorious government. We call to mind 
with each succeeding day the returning prosperity, vigor, and 
strength infused into the heart of the nation by the awakening 
of the people—by the ready action of freemen—-by the increasing 
faith of all in the stability of the Government. And we all look 
for a future, not far distant, to bring forth a day of general re- 
uniting in the bonds of brotherhood—of restoration to our happy 
pristine condition—a day .of proud exultation and universal ac- 
clamation. 5 : 

Every nation has her calendar of national days. From the 
time of the Olympic games and exhibitions of gladiatorial con- 
tests, they have been set apart for rejoicings and festivities among 
a common people; and, as we discern among various people 


- widely different customs and peculiarities, we are forced -to the 


conclusion that these national celebrations havea potent influence 
in begetting and fostering a spirit of national pride. They 
become epochs from which all date their joys and pleasures, and 
whose returns are hailed with glad rejoicings. Business and 
labor are flung aside—the garments of toil are exchanged for 
holiday attire, and gladness and mirth reign over all. They, too, 
play their part in affecting the permanence of a state: for, in 
proportion as the occasion for these reunions is the more worthy 
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and exalted, will the people more thoroughly intermix, inter- 
change opinions, and knit more’closely the bonds of Union. 
But while the people of the Old World rejoice in the festal days 
of their religion—in the birth of a sovereign, or the accession of 
a new Prince, and change with every new dynasty—we com- 
memorate the coronation of Freedom—we hail with loud hosan- 
nas each return of the day which saw Liberty triumph over 
Tyranny, and gave birth to principles as lasting as the hills 
themselves! Yes! we come, to-day, to celebrate the anniversary 
of Freedom. In common with more than twenty millions of 
brethren, we assemble to swell the song of heartfelt praise, which 
gushes spontaneously from every American heart. From the 
busy hum of cities—from the stillness of the country fields— 
from the deep solemnity of the wild forests—eve1y where where 
treads the human foot, in this broad land of ours, goes forth 
the happy rejoicings of Columbia’s sons. For nearly a century, 
millions have welcomed this day as the harbinger of future 
peace, prosperity, and joy; and now, in every hamlet, from the 
shores of the Atlantic to the very confines of our territory, 
patriot hearts are full of thanksgiving—in every village, the 
yeomanry of the land are gathered together, listening to the 
village orator, as he reads the “ Declaration,” or, in his own na- 
tive eloquence, re-utters the sentiments of his forefathers; and, 
in the great cities, orations, processions, and displays of every 
kind identify the day, endeared by its memories to all. So, from 
the whole land, there uprises, as the mists from the waters, a cloud 
of incense to the God of nations. And, besides, from afar off, in the 


populous cities or storied lands of Europe, from the territories of 


the Orientals, from the tracklegs deserts, from all our ships,that 
plough the sea, from every spot where beats an American heart, 
this day comes back the echo of this glad burst of joy. Oh! 
who among us does not feel to-day the high privilege of being 
one in this vast army of freemen? Who does not feel the magic 
influence existing in those proud words: “I am an American 
Citizen?” Every eye flashes, every lip trembles with exulta- 
tion in their utterance ; and you who are here assembled, would 
not barter your inheritance in them for the noblest title the 
world can bestow. 


5 


The fiat of Omnipotent power called this young nation into 
existence, in a new world, and on a boundless territory. The 
protecting arm of the Almighty has encircled it as a shield, and 
guided its young footsteps into the paths of prosperity and in- 
crease. Year after year has poured into its lap the measure of 
their bounty—generation after generation has given up to it 
their talent, and genius, and energy—the kingdoms and _princi- 
palities of the Old World have contributed their quota for its 
foundation—and, behold, on this Highty-sixth Anniversary of 
its birth, its future promise. It is needless to recount the history 
of this nation : it is familiar to every school-boy. Its origin, its 
early struggles, its development, its rapid growth, its ultimate 
power and grandeur, all have been talked about and written 
about time and again. Men loved to dwell on this subject—— 
writers, historical and poetical, delighted to plan and picture a 
career grander than any the world had ever seen. The system 
of popular government was a fixed and settled principle in the 
minds of all. Sovereignties, with all their hopings and imagin- 
ings, saw the young Republic tower above them in grandeur 
and in strength; and, in this prosperity, they saw their doom 


_fixed and irrevocable. We ourselves, lulled into fancied stabil- 


ity by our hitherto peaceful career—glorying in our wide pos- 
sessions—in our immense cities—in our institutions of learning 


—in our energetic stride of advance, dragging the rest of the- 
world at our heels—elated with everything American—saw, in. 
the future, nothing but prosperity and power. Our countrymen: 
were traveling all over the world. Our ships whitened every 
sea. Nations were dependent upon us for existence, and, as: 
from a centre, the life-current of the world flowed out from this: 


fayored land. 

But a painful crisis has been sprung upon this country, whose 
Highty-sixth birthday we now celebrate. Our nation rocks to 
its centre. Peaceful America has become a vast camp. Two 
fierce sections, two hostile principles, are locked in deadliest con- 
flict—a conflict worthy the splendor of a Milton’s pen. The 
‘coming tempest told of its approach by occasional flashings and 
distant thunders. Still, with a fatality not uncommon in a pros- 
perous people, the nation heeded not these warnings of almost 
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certain ruin. The gallant Ship of State, which had so success- 
fully ridden the many storms of early existence, was almost 
wrecked in ‘the first fury of the gale. Her crew, thoughtless 
and inactive during the pleasant, taskless voyage, became stupi- 
fied with terror, dismay, and disaster. All awaited their terrible 
doom in hopeless despair. - But in the midst of this unparal- 
leled confusion, there-uprose, calm and undismayed, the stalwart 
form of the man in whom all was confided. Above the loud 
rattling of the thunder, the straining and creaking of the masts 
and cordage, the fierce snapping of the sails—loud above the 
anger- lashing of the waves, and the demoniacal shouts ‘of vie- 
tory—-his voice was heard, inspiring all with a life-giving courage. 
New energy and life sprang into the hands and hearts of all. 
With alacrity, every one was at his post, and did his duty with 
a will; and soon the staunch vessel of Liberty ploughed again 
the waves of the political sea, irresistible and powerful as ever. 
We remember full well the first bursting of the storm of sec- 
tional strife, and the first overt acts of the rebellion. We re- 
member, with dread, the position of the Government. With a 
small army of less than fifteen thousand effective men, scattered 
over a frontier many thousand miles in extent, with disloyalty 
everywhere—-in the Cabinet, in Congress, in the Army, in the 
Navy—with munitions of war conveniently distributed for the 
use of the insurgents, nothing seemed possible to avert the direst 
of calamities from the best country the world had ever seen. 
But the fall of Sumter roused a dead nation into new and strange 
life. Unwonted sights and sounds were seen and heard. A 
common thrill ran quivering through society. All, all thronged 
to the recruiting-offices, willing, eager, to enter the untried pro- 
fession of arms. Amid this wild excitement, this beating of 
drums and beating of hearts—this flashing of bayonets and 
flashing of eyes—the terrible deadliness of the war game was 
but imperfectly realized. At the call of their country, patriots 
left their homes and firesides, their wives and children, and with 
one common purpose, hurried on to Washington.’ At every 


crossing they met, at every station they joined together, and 


soon the roads to the National Capital were moving with the 
nation’s yeomanry. Rapidly they were organized into compa- 
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nies, regiments, and battalions, and Washington was saved from 
despoilation. This accomplished, nothing but an advance must 
be made. One and all desired it. Our army, half-drilled, inex- 
perienced, and unfit for an arduous campaign, were hurried 
before an intrenched and superior foe by the clamors of an 
impatient, impulsive people. “On to Richmond!” was the uni- 
versal. cry. In obedience to this rash desire, our gallant army 
went forth. With music and banners, with gay spirits and 
lightened hearts, they went on. They knew that the enemy was 
in front; they knew that he was powerful and boastful. Still, 
with eager feet, they hurried to meet, in deadly strife, the traitors 
to their country. A nation’s hopes clustered about them—the 
prayers and wishes of millions went with them. _ All eyes were 
turned toward Manassas, and looked only for victory. And, as 
the time drew near which was to decide the fate of millions, the 
whole nation became silent from very sympathy. Crowds, eager 
and expectant hung about the news offices, through all the long, 
weary hours. Men, hurried and anxious, asked of each other 
the news; women, with their trustful, loving natures, hushed 
their beating hearts and prayed that, their husbands, and brothers, 
and sons might be spared to them. Even children quitted their 
accustomed sports, and seemed imbued with the common sym- 
pathy. The battle was being fought: and now, in the cities— 
those grand centres of a nation—the people thronged about the 
electric tongues, which were to tell them of their defeat or vic- 
tory. Nothing could be seen but a sea of heads. The ominous 
“click! click!” of the battery, recording the fate of the brave 
army, could be heard above the murmur which ran through the 
assembly, Suddenly a voice, in clarion tones, arrests the people’s 
attention. Hvyery sound is hushed—a breathless silence comes 
over the multitude. Some feel faint from very suspense, and all 
wait in eager expectation. And when the premature news of 
success was proclaimed to the assembly, there went up a shout 
of welcome from an overjoyed people. It was caught up in the 
streets, and sent on and on through the nation. Men grasped 
-each other by the hand, and wept over the glad tidings of a re- 
deemed country. Mothers clasped their children to their breasts, 
and poured out their fervid, silent thanks to the Giver of all 
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good for this priceless victory. Telegraphic wires worked all 
night, and still the news traveled on, carrying joy and gladness 
in its pathway. But, while all were thus rejoicing, the news 


came again—first doubtful, then disastrous, and, as if to hurry | 


the whole nation from the one extreme to the other, there came 
thundering through the land a voice saying, in loudest tones: 
“Our grand army is completely routed !—the roads to Washing- 
ton are filled with the falling and the flying!—a victorious foe 
are rushing to the Capitall—All is lost!” Men heard and 
doubted. It could not be, because they wished it not to be. 
What! that grand army of freemen to be scattéred like chaff, 
and the victory they had so fondly hoped for to be torn from 
them? Surely, the next dispatch would bring better tidings. 
Again the crowds gathered about the news offices, watching and 
waiting, but only to find all confirmed. With saddened hearts, 
slowly they dispersed—deep gloom overspread all. No need of 
questions to learn what was so plainly written on every counte- 
nance. Patriots who, up to that time, had borne up against 
everything, now almost ceased to hope. The first quiver of the 
electric wires might bring the tale of the sacking and destruction 
of the National Capital; and, that gone, what had we? But, as 
the sorrowful tidings of the 21st of July went on, leaving in its 
trace despair and wretchedness, there came after it that which 
caused the color to come again to the blanched cheek of the 
patriot, and the life-blood to’spring anew into the hearts of all. 
Congress, with laudable alacrity, voted five hundred thousand 
men and five hundred millions of dollars to check the insolence 
of the Rebellion, and restore the Union in its integrity. Never 
in the history of the world has there been seen such a mighty 
uprising. Every man seemed to feel that he was called for. 
States sent their quotas of troops, armed and equipped, and 
offered more. In countless multitudes they poured upon the bor- 
ders of the distracted country, and stayed the victorious approach 
of the enemy. What pen can portray the events that fol- 
lowed ?—what tongue eloquent enough to tell the mighty deeds 
chronicled day after day? Ransack the pages of history—search 
the records of nations—have recourse to fables, fiction, or poetry, 
if you will, and tell me if ye can find a parallel to this mighty 
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campaign. Where, before, the arts of peace prospered, and 
plenty smiled over the land, in a few months sprang up, as if 
by magic, a mighty host, marshalled in the cause of Right and 
Justice. Extending from the environs of Washington, through 
the mountains and fastnesses of Virginia, into the very heart of 
Kentucky, they crossed the Father of Waters, and rallied in 
Missouri—in the very hot-bed of secession. Picture, if you can, 
the condition of the contending sections in this, the beginning 
of the end. In two vast lines, extending from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Atlantic, they faced each other—each hopeful 
of victory, and heedless of the carnage and ruin they were. to 
work. And as these vast armies were swelled with new acces- 
sions, soon nearly a million of men were eager to begin the fray. 
But, with a prudence and foresight that has brought its reward, 
our armies made no advance during the heat of summer, nor 
the cold of winter. Every preparation was perfected—plans 
thought out—troops drilled and disciplined—the best arms, am- 
munition and transports provided—gunboats built, and every 
precaution possible taken against defeat; and when the time of 
action came, there was action, prompt, decisive, energetic action. 
Like the thunderbolt from heaven came the blow at Mill Spring, 
and, by the death of Zollicoffer, it opened the prison-doors of 
the Confederacy, and gave back Kentucky to the protecting 
arms of the Union. The ball was thus opened about the mid- 
dle of January. The energetic spirits of the West were not to 
be checked in their onward career to victory. The names of 
Bowling Green, Fort Henry, and Fort Donelson became succes: 
sively watchwords of victory. The army under Grant and 
Buell, and the navy under Foote, worked miracles. Nashville 
and Columbus were abandoned; and, in less than a fortnight, 
‘Tennessee was virtually restored to the Union. In Missouri, 
Curtis and Sigel, with as active operations, drove Price into 
Arkansas, and cleared the State from the roving bands of guer- 
illas, and gave once more to her people the blessings of free 
liberty and free speech. In the Kast, Burnside, with his gallant 
troops, stormed the intrenchments of the enemy on Roanoke 
Island, and, at the point of the bayonet, asserted the superiority 
of the National Government. It would require the pen of a 
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historian to detail the events that followed so closely. Atevery 
point the Union arms were triumphant, and, up to this day, they 
have had nothing but one continued success. The two leaders, 
McClellan and Halleck, with their able subordinates, have dis- 
played throughout the war a generalship unrivalled in modern 
times ; and possessing, as they do, the confidence of their armies, 
and that of the nation, the complete crushing of the rebellion is 
but a question of a few months at the farthest. 

This struggle will react upon the world, and especially affect 
the cause of liberty in Europe. To say that our country has 
exercised a magic influence upon the destinies of the world, is 
not a broad assertion. From the first appearance of this lumi- 
nary of liberty in the Western horizon, the telescopes of all Eu- 
rope have watched its motions—made their observations of right 
ascension and declination, and attempted to compute its orbit; 
but as they watched and wondered at its strange departures from 
the beaten track of nations, it assumed continually new brillian- 


cy 


cy and beauty, and, from being a primary, it attained the dimen- — 


sions and attributes of a central-sun. Other nations began to 
circle about it, follow its lead, and draw from it the light and 
heat of their existence. The spirit of universal liberty began 
to be felt in the breasts of all. The despotism of the dark ages 
began to wane and grow powerless Greece, in 1821, emulating 
the noble example of America, severed the bonds of slavery, 
and entered into the new system. Hungary, by.a mighty effort 
—sparing neither blood nor treasure—dared brave the deadly 
vengeance of tyrannical Austria, to enjoy the blessings of a free 
people. Russia, with a magnanimity that had its reward, loosed 
the bonds of her serfs, and gave to the world millions of free- 
men. Italy, in the mighty contest of yesterday, made of Gari- 
baldi a Washington, and lifted the heavy pall of degradation 
from the land of sculpture and art. America was the example 
which all emulated—she the standard to which all aspired. But 
in the midst of all this, comes the news over the waters that the 
people who had boasted of their self-government and civiliza- 
tion, were nothing but a misguided mob; that anarchy, civil 
war, and ruin stalked unchecked in that land of fair promise. 
If the sun were blotted out of existence by the fiat of Omnipotent 
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will, picture, if you can, the chaos that would ensue among the pri- 
maries and secondaries that cycle about him. How, then, must the 
news of this disaster have fallen on the ears of those lovers of liber- 
ty throughout the world who have been praying for the blessings 
of freedom? How must the hearts of those whose sympathies. 
were with us have sank at our deep misfortune, which told so 
plainly the death-blow of the vital principle of self-government ? 
How tyranny and oppression must have reared their heads anew, 
and sang songs of jubilee over the apparent downfall of their 
rival. But as the clouds of doubt and falsehood drifted away, 
and displayed the contest in its true aspect—when it was seen 
to be the same struggle of Freedom against Oppression, of Right 
against Wrong, the Government against a rebellious minority— 
new hope was infused in every breast, and the contest was watched 
with deep and heartfelt interest, Along the shores of Europe, 
Freedom and Tyranny stood each on tip-toe to catch the first faint 
sounds of permanent success that arose on either side. And now, 
to-day, there are millions of hearts who rejoice with us in this our 
triumph. The seeds of Liberty, wafted from this Western 
world have not fallen on stony ground, They are germinating 
slowly, but surely, in the very midst of despotism and oppres- 
sion; and, so sure as the light and heat of the sun infuse life 
and activity into the seeds of the parent plant, will this struggle, 
in all its varied results, quicken the fruits of Liberty in the Old 
World. Freedom is certain to triumph. Self-government is the 
only sure method of government, and the tendency of the age is 
thitherward. We may not live to see the day when it will be 
proclaimed universal ; but come it will in the future, so sure as 
there is a God in heaven who watches over the destinies of na- 
tions. And the first start in that direction will be from Europe, 
surfeited already with sovereignties of every shade of tyranny. 
Now let us suppose that this rebellion, so formidable in its 
beginning, had succeeded in its designs, can any one deny that 
the cause of Freedom would have been virtually annihilated ? 
| If so, look at the tone of Europe in the opening of the contest, 
} when everything seemed to foretell the disruption of the Goy- 
ernment. From no quarter came that warm support we so much 
needed. If not dead against us, they were lukewarm in their 
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friendship, or maintained a neutrality which virtually placed the 
rebels on the same footing with the United States themselves. 
By many of the leading powers our actions were misconstrued— 
our Government called a bogus government—our army, a mob; 
and their journals endeavored to weaken our cause by misrepre- 
sentations and misstatements. In England, such was the con- 
duct of the leaders of the governing party, that there was spread 
over the land the opinion that we were in the midst of a revolu- 
tion more terrible and blood-thirsty than that which had deci- 
mated France in 1848; and that men, women, and children were 
datly victims to the passions of an infuriated, intoxicated mob. — 
Loyal Americans were derided throughout the world for their 
country’s sake, and the land of ‘Washington became a by-word 
in foreign countries. But mark the rapid change after the set- 
tlement of the Trent affair, Leaving no pretext for dissatisfac- 
tion, America humbled the British Lion by her unlooked-for | 
magnanimity; and when all, by this act, were prepared to regard | 
us with favor, there came thundering over the waters the story 


speculative idea. It is written in the events that have trans- 
pired during the last century. America has been the Canaan to 
the over-burdened, down-trodden millions of Hurope. Like the 
ancient Exodus, there has been a steady stream of emigration 
thitherward. Soon the wave will reach its limit, and those who | 
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remain at home will begin to wish for the benefits their brethren 
are enjoying in America. When a common purpose begins to 
influence a nation, there will be a change in its condition com- 
mensurate with its importance; and so sure as like causes pro- 
duce like results, will the people of the Old World draw nearer 
and nearer to this form of government. Progress and change 
are written legibly on everything in the universe, and the system 
which, in a new world, and in less than a century, reared thirty 
millions unrivalled in science, art, invention, civilization and 
religious feeling, must spread. All the power under Heaven 
cannot prevent it, and we, who are young, will live to see greater 
wonders than any that have as yet gladdened the eyes of the 
civilized world. 

But a question of more vital importance to us is the effect this 
struggle will have upon us asa people. There are those who 
believe that we have lost ground, and have been thrown back in 
the seale of progress. We are among those who believe in the 
steady advance of mankind. Each year does its own good 
work in purifying, exalting, and regenerating the world; and 
this great sorrow has been brought upon us for our own good, 
and the benefit of all. Every nation has her civil war: like the 

first symptoms of a disease, it heralds its approach by inward 
pain. The causes which first deranged the system may have 
existed for years. The time approaches when the equilibrium 
must be restored, and Nature hold again full sway. Sickness 
ensues—then the struggle for the mastery—the hovering uncer- 
tain result—the victory almost lost, yet gained—the convales- 
cence—the final return to springing, glorious life. Without this 
struggle—this civil strife, eradicating the seeds of disease—the 
man would have lingered on, half-lived—a life of inaction, 
without energy or purpose—wanting happiness and pleasure. 
So it is with a nation. Seldom, however, does the storm of civil 
strife burst upon a country with such unexampled and potent 
fury as did this we now contemplate. Unexpected as it was, 
we all see now how easily it might have been foretold by a less 
confiding and a less generous nation. The causes, whether you 
| may consider them immediate or remote, have been working, 
and rumbling, and indicating their presence since its foundation. 
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The men of wisdom who modelled this gorgeous fabric of gov- | 
ernment, felt the indications of the disease. The giant minds of | 
the nation have recurred to it again and again, and, in words | 
ever to be remembered, have prayed that their eyes might not | 
see ‘States severed, discordant, belligerent—a land rent with | 
civil feuds or drenched in fraternal blood.” The quarrels and | 
backbitings of Congress—the discords and jealousies of the 
whole nation—may all be traced to a common origin. Year | 
after year saw these disturbances increase, until the nation be- ; 
came, in a measure, accustomed tothem. A session of Congress 
| 
| 
| 


without a quarrel on the subject of slavery would have been | 
remarkable, and excited the liveliest wonder. The subject, be- 
came a galling sore to the whole people. It was interdicted in 
common conversation, and, whether admitted or not, there was | 
a broad line of demarkation between the adherents and dissen- _ 
ters on this question. The election of our President hastened | 
the events, which, in the best view we can take of it, would have i 
been delayed but for four years longer. Still, even in our chast- 
ening, we can recognize the hand of that Providence who rulest 
over all, Every true patriot rejoices that the evils which have 
been so silently, yet effectually, preying on the life-blood of the 
Republic, have been made evident to all. There were few so 
} 


distrustful of human nature that dared think that there could be — 
such guilty wretches poisoning the very system that gave them 
position, and furtune, and every blessing. The picture that was ) 
laid open to inspection may well cause the blush of shame to } 
mantle our cheeks at such dishonored countrymen. Somehow, | 
there had crept into the positions of trust and honor, men utterly 
devoid of all principle. With fair visage and pleasing exterior, | 
apparently full of devotion to the public good. at heart they 
were black with corruption and treachery. Like leeches, they _ 
fastened themselves to the nation, only to suck the life-blood of | 
{ 
| 


the Union. From all this, we perceive that the elective fran- 
chise—that principle so dear to every American—so important 
to every measure before the people—the mighty motor which 
puts the vast machinery of the Government in motion—has not — 
received the due attention of the people. Blinded by party — 
lines and distinctions—mindless of the stake at issue—disre- _ 
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garding the character, fitness, and capabilities of the candi- 
dates—they have placed, year after year, unfit men in positions 
responsible and trustworthy. Every candidate is either a de- 
mon or a demi-god, according as his biography is written by his 


* opponents or his friends; and the simple name of Whig, Dem- 


ocrat, or Republican, has been sufficient to decide myriads of 
votes. Can we expect, under such circumstances, to be pros- 
perous? Can we expect the purity of our institutions to be 
unimpared?—our laws as favorable to the perpetuation of 
liberty and happiness? The developments of the past answer 
these questions without a chance of refutation. In our happy 
career, no effort was made to remedy the existing evils. We 
were fast drifting upon hidden rocks, liable every moment to 
be shipwrecked on the very spot that had witnessed the catas- 
trophe of our sister Republics. There was needed something 


' to rouse the people to a true sense of their danger, and point 


out remedies for long-existing, ruinous evils. So, when the 
safety and perpetuity of the Union was endangered— when 
disasters and difficulties, thick and fast, crowded around us— 
every one roused to a keen sense of the stake at issue, sacrificed 
everything for the salvation of the Republic. Slowly, but 
surely, everything is being brought around to the pristine 
purity and honesty of edrlier days. The mass of the people feel 
deeply the great necessity of having good men in the councils of 
the nation; and we may safely assert that the days of corrup- 
tion and treachery, disloyalty and dishonesty, have run their 
race. It behooves every man—every true patriot—to devote 
the talents, and genius, and energy that God and Nature have 
given him, to the prosperity of the Union, and the good of his 
fellow-men. Self must be disregarded. Whoever feels within 
himself the capabilities necessary to enhance the greatness of 
his country, must not hang back, but enter the lists at once 
and engage in the noble effort of redeeming the Republic from 
the mighty incubus of iniquity heaped upon it during the last 
half-century; and it is also the high, imperative duty of every 
one possessing a voice in the choice of public men to study the 
various candidates, and vote only for that one who would do 
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the best in the discharge of duty, independent of party lines or | 
party prejudices. May God speed the day when the laws will 
be administered in justice and purity, and honesty once more 


| 
reign in high places. | 
Again, oe war has called into play the liveliest exercise of | 


an inventive people, and to-day America is fifty years in ad- 
vance of her position of 1860 and ’61 in all the materiel of | 


i 


war. The events of this year are big with importance. We | 


are living in an age which has not its parallel in history. Every 
moment brings into existence some new principle, or sweeps 
away those of former ages. This people have become a mighty 
agent in the hands of Providence in affecting the destinies of 
the world. Go back to the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, and mark the slow, impeded progress of society, guided 
by the erring hand of despotism and tyranny. Trace up 
through the following centuries the gradual dawn of the sun of 
advance and civilization, and deny, if you can, the influence of 
a free people. Men’s minds began to work, untrammelled by 
arbitrary laws ; thought began to beget thought, opinion to 
react upon opinion, and then mark the change. Steam-power 
usurped the place of muscular effort, and clasped the world in 
bands of iron. Space and time were annihilated by the tele- 
graph, and myriads of other inventions added to the pleasures 
and comforts of man’s existence. Everything handled by this 
nation assumed new properties and proportions—every project 
was brought to a successful issue—and America became the 
Alladin’s Lamp for all people. A single battle—one naval 
engagement—seems to change systems of warfare which have 
existed for years. But yesterday, and stone forts and wooden 
fleets were the bulwarks of a nation’s defence against foreign 
aggression; to-day they cannot withstand the invincible gun- 
boats and iron-clad vessels of America. This struggle may 
bankrupt our nation in wealth and genius, but it will make it 
an historic land. Heretofore, our country could present to the 
tourist our manufacturing towns and Yankee thrift in the 
Hast; growing villages, broad prairies, and noble forests in the 


West; slavery and cotton in the South, Rich in national 
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beauty, it was poor in heroic legends and famous spots, which 
throw an air of romance about a country, and draw the 
pilgrimage of the world thitherward. And when the events 


now transpiring are molded and idealized by time, the land of 


America will, in some measure, acquire that wondrous fascina- 
tion which the storied lands of the old world now possess. 

We rank second to none in our military and civil heroes, 
whose names are even now world-wide. And among them there 
are those who, by their recent acts, have added increased lustre 
to their already enviable reputation. When State after State 
seceded from peace and prosperity to seek the arms of destruc- 
tion and ruin—when Virginia, the Father of Presidents, for- 
got her duty, and cast herself headlong into the very vortex of 
Rebellion—when the Government began to totter, and ruin 
and desolation appeared imminent—when the support or enmity 
of a great man would have turned the scales—all patriots 
turned with eager eyes to the army, the arm aione which could 
protect the nation in her hour of trouble. Would the leader 
prove loyal after his native State had seceded? Would he 
follow the example of hundreds of others, blinded by the false. 


_ doctrine of the State before the Nation? Would he, whose 


name was the prestige of victory, link his fate with the rebels? 
The question was one of vital importance, and the life-blood 
of the nation ebbed and flowed as each rumor came to the 
public ear. The whole nation was waiting to hear the decision 
from this gray-haired veteran; and, in words worthy to be en- 
graved deep in every patriot-heart, it came, explicit and deci- 
sive, full of glorious encouragement for us—of. deep despair for 
traitors: ‘I am not changed ; I have no thought of changing 
—always a Union man.” Noble chieftain! proud am I this 
day to speak the praises which, could they have utterance 
from all the people, would make your eyes glisten with tears of 
joy, and give you. that sweet satisfaction known only to the 
few who are the worthy recipients of a nation’s great gratitude. 
Your brow is covered with laurels gained on the bloody fields 
of Mexico ; but this last act of yours is the sparkling diamond 
in the coronet. 
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But while we rejoice in the preservation of many of our 
brave men and noble patriots, let us not forget those who have 
with Spartan fortitude left all for country. Who were the 
men, who, at the first roll of the drum, left the plow in the 
furrow, the hammer on the anvil, the tool in the workshop, to 
protect the nation that had nurtured them in peace and pros- 
perity? Who were the men, who, unaccustomed to the rattle of 
the musketry, the dust and din of battle, marched, unhesita- 
tingly, to almost certain death to maintain the Union in its 
integrity, and secure the blessings of liberty to their descend- 
ants? Who were they, who, with steady tread and unflinching 
eye, when their comrades fell thick and fast about them, charged 
the enemy at Newbern, at Donelson, and Pittsburg, and drove 
the traitors back from the soil they had polluted? Who were 
they, who, in that last terrible hour of excitement, of carnage, 
and of death—with but one thought of wife, soon to be a 
widow—of children, soon to be fatherless—went gladly on toa 
patriot’s death, to insure to us who live the blessings of a free 
people? O! ye thousands of unshrouded and uncoffined he- 
roes, who fell on every field of defeat or victory, rejoice that 
your hearts’ blood has been shed for the glory of your beloved 
country. Rejoice! that it has been poured out for the main- 
tenance of Right and the Integrity of the Union. Heroes of 
the second struggle for liberty, may the boon your blood has 
purchased never more be defiled by American hands—may 
your descendants enjoy the priceless blessings secured by your 
immolation on the altar of. your country. Be assured that a 
grateful country knows how to appreciate her patriot-children. 
Side by side with the names of the heroes of the Revolution 
will your memories be perpetuated to future generations, and 
our children, and our children’s children, shall hallow the spot 
made memorable by your self-sacrifice. The example of these 
men is the clearest proof of the success of our Government. 
It shows how deeply its essential principles are embedded in 
their hearts, for it needed but the slightest indication of its 
danger to call forth myriads of sturdy freemen, eager and will- 
ing to do battle for her, 
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Fellow-comrades, there is a new and glad meaning in our 
Flag to-day. It is no longer a brilliant piece of bunting, but 
a grand, victorious symbol of an idea of universal liberty. 
To-day we write the Declaration of Independence afresh. You 
may read it at Mill Spring, at Newbern, at Island No. 10, at 
Yorktown, and at Corinth. You may read it on the graves of 
Lyons, Greble, Winthrop, Baker, and McRae. You may read 
it in the glorious success of Foote—in the victorious cam- 
paigns of McClellan, Halleck, Pope, Grant, Buell, Curtis, and 
Sigel—in the march of the Grand Army of the Potomac, in 
the full tide of Union victories, unsullied by one single defeat. 
You may read it in the brightened hopes of all—in the return 
of confidence in our Government—in the renewal of the arts 
of peace —and it will so be read by millions of loving eyes of a 
happy people, once more united in the bonds of fraternity, 


